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The  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations 

BY  C.  MILDRED  THOMPSON,  Dean  of  Vassar  College  and  Professor  of  History.  Dean 
Thompson  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  appointed  by  the  State  Department 
to  the  Conference  of  Allied  Ministers  of  Education  in  London,  April  1944;  and  again  to 
the  Conference  of  the  United  Nations  to  draw  up  a  Constitution  for  an  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  November  1945. 


At  the  first  session  of  the  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganization  in  London,  January  10  to  February  16, 
world  attention  was  inevitably  focused  on  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council,  in  which  the  great  powers  engaged 
in  blunt  discussion  of  the  charges  brought  by 
Iran  against  Russia,  and  by  Russia  and  the  Ukrain¬ 
ian  Republic  against  Britain  in  Greece  and  Indo¬ 
nesia.  As  long  as  the  world  remains  in  a  state  of 
political  turmoil  and  economic  instability,  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council,  whose  principal  function  is  to  settle 
conflicts  between  nations  by  peaceful  means,  and 
avert  resort  to  armed  force,  will  be  regarded  as 
the  most  important  organ  of  the  UNO.  But  once 
the  world  has  succeeded  in  achieving  a  measure 
of  stability  and  security,  the  work  of  agencies  of 
the  UNO  charged  with  the  task  of  remedying  the 
causes  of  war  and  of  promoting  international  co¬ 
operation  and  understanding  will  gain  increasingly 
in  importance  and  influence.  Notable  among  these 
agencies  is  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien¬ 
tific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO),  es¬ 
tablished  in  London  last  November. 

FORCES  THAT  SHAPED  UNESCO 

The  movement  toward  establishing  an  interna¬ 
tional  organization  embracing  intellectual  relation¬ 
ships  which  would  be  a  part  of  the  UNO  structure 
emanated  from  two  principal  sources.  The  most 
immediate  was  the  San  Francisco  Conference, 
where  a  Chinese  proposal  that  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  relations  be  definitely  included  in  the  area 
of  interests  and  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  was  offered  as  a  joint  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  four  sponsoring  governments.  This  pro¬ 
posal  was  followed  by  the  suggestion  of  the  French 
delegation  that  a  conference  be  called  to  establish 
an  organization  for  this  purpose.  The  second 
source  was  the  Conference  of  Allied  Ministers  of 
Education  in  London  which,  for  some  months  be¬ 
fore  the  San  Francisco  meeting,  had  been  planning 


a  permanent  educational  organization.’  On  July 
12,  1945  this  body  requested  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  to  issue  invitations  for  a  conference  to  be  held 
in  London  on  November  i.  Since  the  purpose  of 
both  the  San  Francisco  and  London  proposals  was 
the  same — to  set  up  an  organization,  for  cultural 
cooperation — it  was  decided  to  join  forces,  and  the 
formal  invitation  to  each  member  of  the  United 
Nations  was  sent  on  August  3,  1945  by  the  British 
government,  with  the  French  gdvernment  specially 
associated  as  the  inviting  power. 

The  Conference  of  Allied  Ministers  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  frequently  referred  to  as  CAME,  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  October  1942  and  continued  in  London 
from  that  date  as  a  channel  for  the  exchange  of 
views  among  its  members  on  problems  of  joint 
concern  in  education.  This  group  was  instrumental 
in  preparing  the  way  for  the  United  Nations  con¬ 
ference  for  the  establishment  of  an  educational, 
scientific  and  cultural  organization  in  November 
1945.  From  April  1944,  when  the  State  Department 
sent  a  delegation  headed  by  Representative,  now 
Senator,  Fulbright  to  collaborate  with  the  Ministen 
of  Education  in  London,  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  assumed  an  increasing  interest  in  an  inter¬ 
national  education  organization  and  the  part  such 
an  organization  might  play  in  world  peace.  A 
draft  constitution  for  a  United  Nations  organiza¬ 
tion  for  educational  rehabilitation  was  prepared  in 
London  in  April  1944  by  our  delegation  and  the 
Allied  Ministers  of  Education.  This  draft  was  re¬ 
vised  by  our  State  Department,  and  referred  for 
study  in  this  country  to  various  conferences  of  edu¬ 
cators  and  other  experts.  In  April  1945  it  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Conference  of  Allied  Ministers  of 
Education.  After  further  study  and  discussion  by 
that  body,  and  on  its  request,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  in  association  with  the  French  government, 

I.  C.  M.  Thompson,  “United  Nations  Plans  for  Post-War  Edu¬ 
cation,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  March  i,  1945. 
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invited  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  the 
November  conference,  circulating  for  their  consid¬ 
eration  the  text  of  the  proposals  which  had  resulted 
from  this  long-continuing  joint  study. 

A  change  in  emphasis  from  a  temporary,  emer¬ 
gency  organization,  primarily  for  educational  re¬ 
lief,  to  a  permanent  organization  which  would 
serve  as  the  medium  of  understanding  and  com¬ 
munication  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  was 
revealed  in  the  achievements  of  the  conferences 
of  April  1944  and  November  1945.  The  Tentative 
Draft  Constitution  of  April  1944,  the  CAME 
Draft,^  although  approved  by  a  number  of  nations, 
was  never  submitted  for  approval  to  the  United 
States  Congress,  nor  was  it  accepted  by  the  other 
great  powers.  This  1944  CAME  draft  clearly 
stated  the  purposes  and  functions  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  terms  which  would  prepare  it  to  work 
chiefly  in  the  fields  of  educational  and  cultural 
rehabilitation,  and  to  develop  later  into  a  per¬ 
manent  body  with  broader  activities.  Profound 
changes,  however,  occurred  between  April  1944 
and  November  1945  in  the  world  situation  and  in 
the  approach  to  peace.  The  end  of  war  in  Europe 
and  agreement  on  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion  at  San  Francisco  both  came  far  sooner  than 
even  the  most  optimistic  had  dared  hope  in  April 
1944,  two  months  before  the  beginning  of  Europe’s 
liberation.  Another  factor,  of  special  importance  in 
the  United  States,  was  that  UNRRA  had  by  that 
time  emerged  as  the  chief  agency  for  relief  in 
devastated  Allied  countries. 

LONDON  CONFERENCE 
OF  NOVEMBER  1945 

On  November  i,  1945  about  250  delegates  and 
advisers  from  44  member  states  of  the  United 
Nations  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers,  London.^  Of  the  51  states 
which  had  signed  the  UNO  Charter,  all  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  education  conference  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
the  Byelorussian  Republic,  the  Ukrainian  Republic, 
Ethiopia,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras  and  Paraguay. 
The  delegations  varied  in  number,  from  one  or  two 
in  some  of  the  smaller  states,  to  30  from  the  United 
States,  including  7  official  delegates,  9  advisers,  and 
14  technical  experts  and  secretaries.**  On  the  official 
roster  of  members,  France  had  15  delegates  and  8 
technical  advisers  and  secretaries.  China  also  had  a 
large  representation  of  17,  including  6  delegates 
and  II  advisers  and  secretaries.  Since  voting  was 
on  an  equality  basis,  with  one  vote  for  every  mem- 

2.  Text  prepared  by  the  Conference  of  Allied  Ministers  of 
Education. 

3.  Venezuela  was  represented  by  an  observer,  not  an  accredited 
delegate. 


ber  state,  the  size  of  the  delegation  did  not  of  it¬ 
self  represent  a  special  source  of  power.  It  did  re¬ 
veal,  however,  degrees  of  interest  and  activity  on 
the  part  of  member  states.  As  the  conference  pro¬ 
gressed,  it  was  apparent  that  the  states  which  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  send  the  largest  and  most  rep¬ 
resentative  delegations  were  those  which  partici¬ 
pated  most  actively  and  fruitfully  in  the  work  of 
the  conference  as  a  whole.  The  Right  Honorable 
Ellen  Wilkinson,  Minister  of  Education  in  the 
British  Cabinet,  was  unanimously  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Conference,  assisted  by  an  Associate 
President,  M.  Lwn  Blum,  head  of  the  French  dele¬ 
gation  and  former  Premier  of  France.  Sir  Alfred 
Zimmern  served  as  Secretary-General.  The  British 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Clement  Attlee,  in  welcom¬ 
ing  the  delegates,  used  a  phrase  which  was  often 
quoted  during  the  conference  and  was  incorporated 
into  the  preamble  to  the  constitution:  “Wars  begin 
in  the  minds  of  men.” 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  UNESCO 

The  real  work  of  the  conference  was  done  in  five 
commissions,  each  one  charged  with  an  assigned 
task  in  framing  the  organization.  Appropriate  parts 
of  the  CAME  draft  served  as  terms  of  reference. 
To  Commission  I  was  given  the  task  of  agreeing 
on  the  title  of  the  organization,  and  formulating 
the  preamble,  purposes  and  principal  functions. 
Commission  II  was  responsible  for  drawing  up  the 
general  structure  of  the  organization,  exclusive  of 
the  executive  board  and  the  secretariat,  which  were 
assigned  to  Commission  III.  Commission  IV  had 
to  plan  the  relation  of  the  organization  to  UNO, 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  to  other 
international  organizations.  Commission  V  had  the 
responsibility  of  setting  up  an  interim  or  prepara¬ 
tory  commission,  and  because  of  this  had  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  whether  the  preparatory  com¬ 
mission  should  assume  functions  of  relief  and  re¬ 
construction  in  education. 

The  change  in  the  name  of  the  organization, 
from  the  Educational  and  Cultural  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  title  used  in  all  the  pre¬ 
liminary  documents,  to  the  United  Nations  Edu¬ 
cational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  was 
in  part  traceable  to  the  influence  of  the  discovery 

4.  The  membership  of  the  United  States  delegation  was  as 
follows:  Delegates — Archibald  MacLeish,  William  Benton  (As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  State),  Harlow  Shapley,  Senator  James  E. 
Murray,  Representative  Chester  E.  Merrow,  George  Stoddard, 
and  C.  Mildred  Thompson;  Advisers — Harriet  W.  Elliott,  Her¬ 
bert  Emmerich,  Luther  H.  Evans,  Grayson  N.  Kefauver,  Waldo 
Leland,  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  Frank  L.  Schlagle,  George 
Schuster,  Mark  Starr;  Technical  experts  and  executive  secretaries 
— Warren  Kelchner,  Bryn  J.  Hovde,  Harold  Benjamin,  Esther 
C.  Brunauer,  George  K.  Holland,  Walter  Kotschnig,  Donald  Stone, 
Eric  Biddle,  Charles  A.  Thomson,  Donald  B.  Eddy,  Richard  A. 
Johnson,  Herbert  J.  Abraham,  Mary  French,  Frances  E.  Pringle. 
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of  the  atomic  bomb.  Organizations  of  scientists, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  in¬ 
sisted  from  the  first  that  they  should  be  specially 
designated  in  the  title  if  they  were  to  operate 
through  the  new  organization.  The  scientists  had 
already  several  hundred  existing  and  communicat¬ 
ing  organizations  in  the  international  field.  The 
use  of  the  atomic  bomb  as  an  overwhelming  instru¬ 
ment  of  destruction  brought  dramatically  to 
peoples’  minds  the  necessity  of  international  co¬ 
operation  in  the  development  and  application  of 
scientific  knowledge  if  the  world  was  to  be  pre¬ 
served  from  destruction.  There  was  general  recog¬ 
nition  at  the  conference  that  other  intellectual 
workers  need  the  cooperation  of  the  scientists,  and 
even  more  that  the  scientists  must  conduct  their  in¬ 
quiries  with  sympathetic  understanding  of  ex¬ 
ploration  in  social  and  humanistic  fields  if  atomic 
energy  is  to  be  developed  as  a  force  for  human 
welfare  instead  of  an  instrument  to  end  all  wars 
through  ending  life  on  earth.  Verbal  logic  yielded 
to  ineluctable  fact.  The  word  “scientific”  was 
sandwiched  between  “educational”  and  “cultural,” 
and  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization,  or  UNESCO,  was  officially 
christened. 

PURPOSES  OF  ORGANIZATION 

It  was  the  general  agreement  of  the  conference 
that  the  constitution  should  be  framed  in  terms  of 
general  purpose  and  broad  outlines  of  structure  and 
modes  of  operation,  without  full  or  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  all  the  educational  activities  that 
might  in  time  be  undertaken.  The  United  States 
delegation  was  determined  that  the  new  organ¬ 
ization  should  be  broadly  democratic  in  form 
and  action;  that  it  should  represent  and  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  peoples,  not  merely  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  world;  and  that  it  should  affect  the 
masses  of  the  people  through  instruments  of  com¬ 
mon  and  ordinary  communication,  through  a  free 
press,  and  by  the  use  of  radio  and  motion  pictures. 
Education,  as  interpreted  in  the  constitution,  was 
at  all  times  to  be  viewed  as  an  aid  to  common  un¬ 
derstanding  among  all  the  peoples,  and  not  simply 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  among  scholars  and  re¬ 
search  workers.  In  this  respect,  the  purpose  and 
aims  of  the  new  organization  are  quite  different 
from  the  various  committees  or  bureaus  for  intel¬ 
lectual  cooperation  established  after  the  last  war. 
Evidences  of  this  attempt  to  give  the  organization 
an  essentially  democratic  character  appear  through¬ 
out  the  document.  The  preamble  in  particular — 
which  owes  its  formulation  chiefly  to  the  poet- 
chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation,  Archi¬ 
bald  MacLeish,  in  collaboration  with  the  distin¬ 


guished  French  scholar,  Etienne  Gilson — voices 
with  eloquence  the  aspiration  toward  better  under¬ 
standing  among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  organization,  more¬ 
over,  is  to  “give  fresh  impulse  to  popular  education 
and  to  the  spread  of  culture;  by  instituting  colla¬ 
boration  among  the  nations  to  advance  the  ideal 
of  equality  of  educational  opportunity  without  re¬ 
gard  to  race,  sex  or  any  distinctions,  economic  or 
social;  by  suggesting  educational  methods  best 
suited  to  prepare  the  children  of  the  world  for  the 
responsibilities  of  freedom.” 

These  are  instances  of  what  seems  to  be  the  dom¬ 
inant  characteristic  of  the  proposed  organization— 
that  education  should  be  conceived  as  a  force  op- 
erating  horizontally  through  all  elements  of  the 
world’s  population,  as  well  as  perpendicularly  from 
the  children  of  the  lower  schdols  on  up  through 
universities  and  research  workers  and  scholars, 
to  include  adult  education  and  workers’  education 
in  all  forms,  wherever  cooperation  may  promise  to 
advance  mutual  knowledge  and  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  organization  is  planned  to  function  through 
collaboration  and  cooperative  enterprises,  not  by 
any  mandatory  power  over  its  constituent  mem¬ 
bers.  One  of  its  functions  is  to  help  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  educational  activities  among  the  na¬ 
tions,  but  only  at  the  request  of  a  member  or 
members  will  such  cooperative  activities  be  un¬ 
dertaken.  An  important  phase  of  the  organization’s 
activities  will  be  exchange  of  all  sorts — exchange 
of  students  and  professors,  of  ideas,  of  knowl¬ 
edge  through  publications  and  other  materials  of 
information.  UNESCO  will  undertake  to  conserve 
and  to  protect  the  monuments  of  books  and  art 
treasures.  To  accomplish  these  purposes,  the  or¬ 
ganization  proposes  to  secure  the  necessary  in¬ 
ternational  conventions  and  to  set  up  commissions 
or  conferences  to  deal  with  special  interests  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  knowledge  and  of  assuring 
that  it  is  shared  among  all  countries. 


FREE  FLOW  OF  IDEAS 


In  view  of  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the 
whole  development  of  knowledge  and  experimen¬ 
tation  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy,  the  question 
may  well  be  raised  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
“free  flow  of  ideas,”  in  Article  i.  Does  this  mean 
that  UNESCO  pledges  itself  to  the  full  exchange  of 
all  scientific  knowledge  without  reservation?  Does 
it  mean  that  UNESCO,  in  declaring  intellectual 
freedom  as  one  of  its  purposes,  would  guarantee 
full  freedom  of  knowledge  to  all  countries  about 
the  atomic  bomb?  These  problems  had  to  be  faced 
realistically,  but  within  the  conference  at  Lon- 
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don  they  aroused  no  serious  controversy  or  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion.  The  delegation  included  many 
distinguished  scientists  deeply  concerned  about 
these  problems — such  scholars,  for  instance,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Harlow  Shapley  of  Harvard,  a  member  of 
the  United  States  delegation,  and  M.  Joliot-Curie, 
of  the  French  delegation.  In  a  radio  broadcast  from 
London  Professor  Shapley  explained  his  position, 
which  seemed  representative  of  the  conference,  as 
to  the  meaning  of  “free  flow  or  ideas.”  The  con¬ 
trol  of  atomic  energy,  according  to  Profesor  Shap- 
Icy,  is  too  big  a  job  for  UNESCO.  It  should  be 
assigned  to  UNO,  which  has  certain  political  and 
military  powers.  UNESCO  ought  to  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  coordinating  scientific  research,  in- 
duding  research  in  atomic  energy,  and  foster  coop¬ 
eration  among  nuclear  physicists  and  full  exchange 
of  information  concerning  their  research. 

The  scientists  tell  us  they  see  no  successful  de¬ 
fense  against  the  atomic  bomb.  The  only  defense 
and  ultimate  protection  of  civilization  lie  in  re¬ 
moving  the  fears  and  suspicions  which  may  give 
rise  to  aggressive  action  and  to  the  possible  use 
of  the  bomb.  UNESCO,  as  a  medium  of  mutual 
understanding  among  nations,  can  deal  with  the 
atomic  bomb  by  helping  to  create  an  international 
atmosphere  of  trust  in  which  that  new  weapon  of 
destruction  may  be  neutralized. 

NO  INTERVENTION  IN  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Many  friends  of  democracy  in  this  country  have 
hoped  that  an  international  intellectual  organiza¬ 
tion  would  assume  the  duty  of  policing  the  educa¬ 
tional  systems  of  its  members  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
tecting  Fascist  tendencies  and  uprooting  any  new 
totalitarian  offshoots.  They  may  be  disappointed 
to  find  that  UNESCO  clearly  denies  to  itself  the 
function  of  directing  or  controlling  the  education, 
in  system  or  method,  of  any  of  its  members.  At 
the  London  conference  there  was  no  pressure  to 
force  the  organization  into  playing  the  role  of  edu¬ 
cational  policeman.  On  the  contrary,  there  was 
general  agreement  that  the  international  body 
should  not  intervene  in  what  should  be  properly 
regarded  as  matters  essentially  within  the  domestic 
Jurisdiction  of  the  states. 

But,  while  UNESCO  has  no  authority  to  inter¬ 
fere,  it  may  exercise  corrective  or  deterring  powers 
through  the  influence  of  positive  example,  or  the 
instrumentality  of  publicity  and  report.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  state  is  called  on  to  report  periodically  to  the 
organization.  Moreover,  the  General  Conference 
of  UNESCO  is  expected  to  advise  UNO  on  edu¬ 
cational,  scientific  and  cultural  matters  of  concern 
to  the  latter.  If  dangerous  tendencies  of  anti-demo¬ 
cratic  teaching  should  appear  in  any  country, 
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UNESCO  may  call  for  a  report  and  submit  such 
information  to  UNO.  By  international  practice  a 
matter  of  report  and  submission  of  information  is 
not  deemed  to  constitute  intervention.  It  must  be 
recalled,  in  this  connection,  that  a  revival  of  Nazi 
or  Fascist  teachings  would  not  occur  in  a  vacuum. 
Such  teachings  would  develop  only  if  political  and 
economic  conditions  threatened  a  resurgence  of 
totalitarianism,  and  a  situation  of  that  character 
would  definitely  constitute  a  threat  to  peace  and 
call  for  action  by  UNO. 

STRUCTURE  OF  UNESCO 

The  type  of  organization  planned  for  UNESCO 
follows  the  general  design  of  recent  international 
organizations.  The  main  source  of  authority  ema¬ 
nates  from  the  General  Conference,  an  assembly 
of  representatives  chosen  by  the  member  states.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  General  Conference  to  de¬ 
termine  the  policies  and  main  lines  of  work  of  the 
organization.  It  elects  from  its  own  members  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  conference  and,  on  nom¬ 
ination  by  the  Executive  Board,  chooses  the  Direc¬ 
tor-General.  Voting  in  the  General  Conference  is 
on  an  equality  basis,  one  vote  for  each  member 
state.  While  the  governments  of  states  must  neces¬ 
sarily,  in  the  present  stage  of  development  of  world 
organization,  constitute  the  legal  membership  of 
the  organization,  a  way  is  provided  for  securing  in¬ 
fluence  beyond  immediate  governments,  through 
National  Commissions,  or  bodies  to  cooperate 
with  governments. 

The  establishment  of  such  National  Commis¬ 
sions,  as  set  forth  in  Article  VII,  offers  possibilities 
of  Usefulness  in  keeping  the  influence  of  UNESCO 
broad,  rather  than  narrow,  in  a  particular  country, 
and  in  preventing  it  from  acting  as  just  “another 
governmental  bureau.”  There  was  considerable  un¬ 
certainty  and  debate  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
wise  to  make  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Commission  a  requirement,  or  leave  it  as  a  recom¬ 
mendation.  The  final  decision  favored  the  latter 
course.  If  a  government  encourages  or  agrees  to 
set  up  a  National  Commission,  then  it  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  consult  with  this  body  before  appointing 
delegates  to  the  General  Conference.  Through  an 
advisory  capacity  to  their  respective  delegations  and 
to  their  governments  in  matters  relating  to  the 
organization,  the  National  Commission  can  be¬ 
come  an  active  force  in  the  cultural  life  of  a  na¬ 
tion.  Our  own  State  Department,  before  the  Lon¬ 
don  conference,  showed  genuine  interest  in  the 
role  of  a  national  cooperating  body,  and  the  various 
educational  and  scientific  associations  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  great  possibilities  inherent  in  such  a 
body  for  the  development  of  American  cultural 
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life.  There  is  hope  and  expectation  that  such  a  com¬ 
mission  may  be  established  in  the  United  States, 
once  the  constitution  of  UNESCO  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  and,  if  this  National  Commission  is  success¬ 
ful  here,  it  ought  to  serve  as  a  useful  guide  for 
other  countries  where  education  is  at  present  organ¬ 
ized  on  less  democratic  lines. 

Much  of  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  in  its  first  years  will  doubtless  depend 
on  the  Secretariat,  especially  the  Director-General. 
The  administrative  officers  are  intended  to  be  wide¬ 
ly  international  in  point  of  view  and  experience. 
Since  the  seat  of  the  Secretariat  is  to  be  in  Paris,  it 
was  the  informally  but  firmly  expressed  intention 
of  the  conference  in  London  to  have  its  first  Direc¬ 
tor-General  chosen  from  some  country  other  than 
France.  The  members  of  the  staff  are  not  to  re¬ 
ceive  instructions  from  or  be  responsible  to  any 
authority  external  to  the  organization. 

The  Executive  Board  of  i8  members  is  to  be 
chosen  from  the  delegate  members  of  the  General 
Conference.  They  are  to  be  selected,  not  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  member  states,  but  for  their  own  ex¬ 
perience  and  distinction  in  the  fields  of  the  arts,  the 
humanities  and  the  sciences.  In  order  to  distribute 
responsibility  widely,  not  more  than  one  member 
of  any  national  state  shall  serve  at  any  one  time. 
The  Board  will  meet  at  least  twice  a  year  and  will 
prepare  the  program  of  work,  and  in  general  be 
responsible  for  carrying  on  the  plans  of  the  organ¬ 
ization.  The  President  of  the  General  Conference 
sits  with  the  Board  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

PROVISIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

Membership  in  UNESCO  follows  in  most  par¬ 
ticulars  membership  in  UNO.  Since  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  is  to  be  a  special  agency  in  close  work¬ 
ing  relationship  with  UNO  through  its  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  it  was  agreed  without  con¬ 
troversy  that  membership  in  UNO  should  carry 
with  it  the  right  of  membership  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization.  Rus¬ 
sia,  for  instance,  which  did  not  participate  in 
the  London  conference,  will  not  have  to  knock 
at  the  door  to  beg  admittance.  It  has  right  of 
entrance  at  any  moment  if  it  should  wish  to 
avail  itself  of  the  privilege  by  accepting  the  consti¬ 
tution.  Other  states,  such  as  the  nations  which 
remained  neutral  during  the  war,  and  later  pos¬ 
sibly  the  enemy  states,  may  be  admitted  into  mem¬ 
bership  in  UNESCO,  on  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  Board,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference.  The  admission  of  states  which 
are  not  members  of  UNO  is  subject  to  agreements 
to  be  made  between  the  two  organizations,  UNO 
and  UNESCO.  There  was  a  general  feeling  ex¬ 


pressed  at  the  conference,  as  in  the  preliminary 
discussions,  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  mem¬ 
bership  in  this  educational  organization  as  wide  as 
possible.  Following  the  constitution  of  UNO,  the 
drafting  commission  of  the  section  on  membership 
decided  to  omit  all  reference  to  withdrawal.  From 
experience  in  the  League  of  Nations,  it  is  likely 
that  any  member  will  withdraw  if  it  wishes  to  do 
so,  regardless  of  any  limiting  constitutional  pro¬ 
vision.  If  a  member  state  should  be  expelled  from 
UNO,  expulsion  from  UNESCO  will  be  auto¬ 
matic;  but  in  case  of  suspension,  action  in  UNES¬ 
CO  will  follow  only  on  the  request  of  UNO. 

As  far  as  the  membership  of  states  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  was  concerned,  there  was  little  difference 
of  opinion;  but  there  was  no  little  controversy  over 
the  question  of  according  membership  to  non¬ 
governmental  international '  organizations.  The 
French  delegation  strongly  urged  that  membership 
be  extended  to  international  associations  whose  ac¬ 
tivity  is  in  harmony  with  the  aims  of  the  organ¬ 
ization.  This  proposal  did  not  secure  much  support 
outside  the  French  delegation  which  sponsored  it, 
and  the  organization  as  constituted  confines  mem¬ 
bership  to  states.  However,  to  such  international 
organizations  and  agencies  UNESCO  gives  place 
for  cooperation  in  common  undertakings,  and  it 
may  invite  such  international  organizations  to  send 
observers  to  specified  sessions  of  the  General  Con¬ 
ference. 

LOCATION  OF  UNESCO 

The  French,  even  before  the  opening  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  had  started  a  drive  to  establish  Paris  as 
the  seat  of  the  organization.  M.  Leon  Blum,  in 
his  address  as  AsscKiate  President  on  the  day  of 
the  first  plenary  session  of  the  conference,  made 
a  plea  for  the  selection  of  Paris.  On  report  and 
recommendation  from  Commission  IV,  the  con-  ’ 
ference  agreed  on  Paris  as  the  seat  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  British  dele¬ 
gation  to  provide  for  a  definite  review  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  after  five  years,  but  instead  the  conferena 
adopted  as  part  of  the  Final  Act  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  designation  of  Paris  as  the  seat  of 
the  organization  “shall  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
right  of  the  General  Conference  to  take  decisions 
in  regard  to  this  matter  by  a  two-thirds  majority." 

Two  other  decisions  were  not  entirely  unrelated 
to  the  selection  of  Paris  as  the  seat  of  the  organiza-  r 
tion.  One  of  these  has  already  been  referred  to- 
the  informal  agreement  that  the  first  Director- 
General  should  be  chosen  from  some  country  other 
than  France.  The  second  decision  was  that  the 
General  Conference  should  not  have  a  permanent  . 
seat  but  should  vary  the  location  of  its  meeting  1 
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ifrom  year  to  year  as  the  General  Conference  itself 
should  determine.  The  United  States  delegation 
regarded  the  peripatetic  character  of  the  General 
Conference  as  a  very  important  feature  of  the  con- 

istitution,  since  the  organization  is  to  be  funda¬ 
mentally  a  medium  of  communication  and  under¬ 
standing  among  peoples.  The  meetings  of  this 

ibody,  widely  representative  of  most  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  it  was  held,  ought  to  extend  the 
range  of  interest  and  understanding  among  the 
i  peoples  of  various  countries  acting  as  hosts  to 
j  the  General  Conference. 

j  The  practical  working  relations  of  UNESCO 
with  UNO  are  to  be  determined,  in  accordance 
H  with  Articles  57  and  63  of  the  UNO  Charter,  by 
I  agreement  between  the  two  organizations.  These 
■  two  Articles  of  the  UNO  Charter  provide  for 
I  “specialized  agencies,  established  by  inter-govern¬ 
mental  agreement  and  having  wide  international 
f  responsibilities,  as  defined  in  their  basic  instru- 
I  ments,”  and  for  the  relationship  of  such  agencies 
I  to  UNO  through  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
*1  cil.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  are  subject  to  the 

i  approval  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  organ¬ 
ization.  The  constitution  clearly  states :  “The  agree- 
ji  ment  shall  provide  for  effective  cooperation  be- 
I  tween  the  two  Organisations  in  the  pursuit  of 
I  their  common  purposes,  and  at  the  same  time  shall 
f  recognise  the  autonomy  of  this  Organisation,  with- 
I  in  the  fields  of  its  competence  as  defined  in  this 
!  Constitution.” 

j  CONTROVERSY  OVER 
i  EDUCATIONAL  RELIEF 

Such  careful  and  prolonged  work  of  preparation 
had  been  made  beforehand  that  no  serious  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  emerged  as  to  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  new  organization  in  the  commis- 
!  sions  which  formulated  the  various  parts  of  the 
f  constitution,  or  in  the  plenary  sessions  which  gave 
\  final  sanction.  The  most  disturbing  difference  was 
I  apressed  in  Commission  V,  which  was  charged 
!  with  the  seemingly  simple  task  of  setting  up  an 
I  interim  or  preparatory  commission  to  plan  the 
.  agenda  and  make  detailed  arrangements  for  the 
first  meeting  of  the  General  Conference  as  soon  as 
the  constitution  had  been  accepted  by  the  requisite 
number  of  states. 

The  real  crisis  arose  from  the  insistence  of  some 
of  the  small  nations  devastated  by  war  on  using 
F  the  Interim  or  Preparatory  Commission  as  a  relief 
committee,  to  undertake  the  functions  of  raising 
'  and  distributing  funds  for  rehabilitation  in  educa- 
!  tion  which  had  been  ascribed  to  the  earlier-planned 
educational  organization.  The  struggle  for  the 
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assumption  by  UNESCO  of  activities  in  this 
field  was  eloquently  led  by  two  countries  which 
suffered  most  during  the  war,  Greece  and  Poland. 
Their  cause  was  ably  supported  by  the  Belgian 
Minister  of  Education,  and  seconded  and  urged  by 
others  of  the  nations  whose  educational  facilities 
had  been  destroyed  or  damaged. 

The  United  States  government  had  definitely 
taken  the  position  that  it  could  not  support  relief 
work  in  education  by  this  new  organization.  It 
held  the  view  that  the  medium  for  general  relief 
to  devastated  countries  adopted  by  Congress  was 
UNRRA,  and  new  appropriations  for  relief,  which 
were  before  Congress  at  the  very  moment  of  these 
debates  in  Commission  V,  were  also  to  be  allotted 
to  UNRRA.  The  United  States  delegation,  for 
added  reasons,  thought  it  unwise  to  try  to  turn 
the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  into  an  agency  of  relief  when  the  purposes  of 
the  organization  itself  were  declared  to  be  the 
fundamental  extension  of  knowledge  and  of  mu¬ 
tual  understanding.  It  would  not  augur  well  for 
a  propitious  beginning  of  UNESCO  to  have  its 
Preparatory  Commission  burdened  with  attempts 
to  meet  the  vast  needs  of  devastated  countries 
for  the  rebuilding  and  repair  of  schools,  and  for 
the  provision  of  all  sorts  of  educational  equip¬ 
ment,  with  resources  which  at  best  could  be  only 
a  drop  of  relief  in  a  sea  of  needs.  Finally,  a  formula 
was  arrived  at  which  was  acceptable  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  as  a  whole,  Poland  alone  in  the  final  plen¬ 
ary  session  expressed  lack  of  satisfaction,  not  by 
casting  a  negative  vote  but  by  refraining  from  vote 
on  the  report  of  the  commission.  The  agreement, 
which  constituted  paragraphs  6  and  7  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  set  up  the  Preparatory  Commission,  was 
as  follows: 

“The  Commission  shall  appoint  a  special  tech¬ 
nical  subcommittee  to  examine  the  problems  re¬ 
lating  to  the  educational,  scientific  and  cultural 
needs  of  the  countries  devastated  by  the  war,  hav¬ 
ing  regard  to  the  information  already  collected  and 
the  work  being  done  by  other  international  organ¬ 
isations,  and  to  prepare  as  complete  a  conspectus 
as  possible  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  problems 
for  the  information  of  the  Organisation  of  the 
First  Session  of  the  Conference. 

“When  the  technical  sub-committee  is  satisfied 
that  any  ameliorative  measures  arc  immediately 
practicable  to  meet  any  educational,  scientific  or 
cultural  needs  it  shall  report  to  the  Commission  ac¬ 
cordingly  and  the  Commission  shall,  if  it  approves, 
take  steps  to  bring  such  needs  to  the  attention  of 
governments,  organisations,  and  persons  wishing 
to  assist  by  contributing  money,  supplies  or  scrv- 
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ices  in  order  that  coordinated  relief  may  be  given 
either  directly  by  the  donors  to  the  countries  re¬ 
quiring  aid  or  indirectly  through  existing  inter¬ 
national  relief  organisations.” 

It  was  further  agreed  that  the  Preparatory 
Commission  should  provide  without  delay  for  im¬ 
mediate  action  to  meet  the  needs  of  devastated 
countries  as  indicated  in  the  resolution  adopted. 
Once  the  proposed  constitution  had  been  accepted 
without  dissent,  the  conference  invited  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  various  delegations  proposals  or  reso¬ 
lutions  which  the  Preparatory  Commission  should 
consider  in  arranging  the  agenda  for  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  General  Conference.  These  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  media  of  mass  communication,  adult 
education,  cooperation  with  the  International 
Council  of  Scientific  Unions,  the  educational  and 
cultural  needs  of  non-self-governing  areas,  the 
establishment  of  an  International  University,  and 
the  creation  of  a  regional  office  of  UNESCO  in 
Cairo.  These  resolutions,  which  will  be  considered 
by  the  Preparatory  Commission  in  drawing  up  the 
agenda,  give  a  small  sample  of  the  kinds  of  activi¬ 
ties  with  which  UNESCO  may  deal  in  its  initial 
sessions. 

CONCLUSION 

Agreement  on  a  document  is  obviously  far  from 
full  achievement  of  all  the  hopes  and  promises 
conveyed  in  its  text.  The  UNESCO  constitution 
may  remain  only  a  blueprint,  or  it  may  chart  the 
way  for  practical  action  among  nations  along  the 
lines  now  drawn,  and  open  up  new  perspectives  not 
now  envisaged.  There  seems  to  be  reasonable 
ground  for  optimism  in  appraising  the  outcome  of 
the  London  Conference  and.  the  framework  of 
UNESCO.  Unanimity  among  44  nations  on  the 
fundamental  purpose  and  direction  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  is  in  itself  heartening.  The  chief  disturbing 
factor  was  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  the  reason  for  which  is  not  clear. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of 
the  Russian  government,  there  was  no  doubt  that 


the  delegations  present  at  London  deeply  regretted  ] 
the  abstention  of  the  U.S.S.R.  There  is  no  greater  I 
need  anywhere  in  the  world  for  dispelling  “ignor-  1 
ance  of  each  other’s  ways  and  lives,”  and  for  the 
free  exchange  of  ideas  and  information  “for  the  i 
purposes  of  mutual  understanding  and  a  truer 
and  more  perfect  knowledge  of  each  other’s 
lives,”  than  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  other  1 
nations  in  UNESCO.  The  conference  indicated  its  I 
friendly  attitude  toward  Russia  by  reserving  a  seat  ■ 
for  that  country  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  j 
Preparatory  Commission.  I 

From  the  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  Americans  might  feel  somewhat  uneasy  about  l| 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  Congress  toward  I 
experiments  in  international  cooperation.  But  more  I 
recent  events  offer  sound  hope  that  Congress  may  1 
give  full  support  to  the  UNESCO  constitution  | 
and  to  the  development  of  the  organization  as  one  j 
of  the  instruments  of  peace.  In  May  1945  the  I 
Mundt  Resolution  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Fulbright-Taft  Resolution  in  the  Senate,  f 
adopted  in  the  respective  chambers  without  di^  | 
sent,  expressed  the  position  of  Congress  that  an  in¬ 
ternational  organization  for  cooperation  in  educa-  n 
tional  and  cultural  affairs  would  be  an  important  i 
contribution  to  the  total  peace  effort  of  the  nations  ji 
of  the  world.  Moreover,  the  fruitful  work  of  the  | 
two  Congressional  members  on  the  delegation  to  I 
London,  Senator  Murray  of  Montana  and  Rep-  I 
resentative  Merrow  of  New  Hampshire,  promise  | 
effective  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  UNESCO  to  I 
their  colleagues  in  Washington.  | 

It  is  generally  understood  that,  since  the  UNO  p 
Charter  was  ratified  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  || 
by  the  process  of  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Sen-  j 
ate,  subsidiary  agreements  may  be  subject  to  ac-  1- 
ceptance  by  majority  approval  of  each  house.  It  |i 
must  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  shortly  accept  i 
the  constitution  of  UNESCO,  and  give  the  Unitd  | 
States  the  honor  it  had  in  the  case  of  UNO— of  | 
becoming  one  of  its  first  members.  Without  the  I 
furtherance  of  understanding  and  the  trust  that  ; 
comes  from  understanding  there  will  be  no  peace. 
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Constitution  of  UNESCO 


the  governments  of  the  states  par¬ 
ties  TO  THIS  CONSTITUTION  ON  BEHALF 
OF  THEIR  PEOPLES  DECLARE: 

that  since  wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  in 
the  minds  of  men  that  the  defences  of  peace  must  be 
constructed; 

that  ignorance  of  each  other’s  ways  and  lives  has 
been  a  common  cause,  throughout  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind,  of  that  suspicion  and  mistrust  between  the 
peoples  of  the  world  through  which  their  differences 
have  all  too  often  broken  into  war; 

that  the  great  and  terrible  war  which  has  now  ended 
was  a  war  made  possible  by  the  denial  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  of  the  dignity,  equality  and  mutual 
respect  of  men,  and  by  the  propagation,  in  their  place, 
through  ignorance  and  prejudice,  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  inequality  of  men  and  races; 

that  the  wide  diffusion  of  culture,  and  the  education 
of  humanity  for  justice  and  liberty  and  peace  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  dignity  of  man  and  constitute  a 
sacred  duty  which  all  the  nations  must  fulfill  in  a  spirit 
of  mutual  assistance  and  concern; 

that  a  peace  based  exclusively  upon  the  political  and 
economic  arrangements  of  governments  would  not  be 
a  peace  which  could  secure  the  unanimous,  lasting 
and  sincere  support  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  ancl 
that  the  peace  must  therefore  be  founded,  if  it  is  not 
to  fail,  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  solidarity  of 
mankind. 

FOR  THESE  REASONS,  the  States  parties  to  this 
Constitution,  believing  in  full  and  equal  opportunities 
for  education  for  all,  in  the  unrestricted  pursuit  of 
objective  truth,  and  in  the  free  exchange  of  ideas  and 
knowledge,  are  agreed  and  determined  to  develop  and 
to  increase  the  means  of  communication  between  their 
peoples  and  to  employ  these  means  for  the  purposes 
of  mutual  understanding  and  a  truer  and  more  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  each  other’s  lives; 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  WHEREOF  they  do  hereby 
create  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organisation  for  the  purpose  of  advancing, 
through  the  educational  and  scientific  and  cultural  re¬ 
lations  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  the  objectives  of  in¬ 
ternational  peace  and  of  the  common  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind  for  which  the  United  Nations  Organisation  was 
established  and  which  its  Charter  proclaims. 

ARTICLE  I 
Purposes  and  Functions 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  Organisation  is  to  contribute 
to  peace  and  security  by  promoting  collaboration 
among  the  nations  through  education,  science  and 
culture  in  order  to  further  universal  respect  for  justice, 
for  the  rule  of  law  and  for  the  human  rights  and  fun¬ 
damental  freedoms  which  are  affirmed  for  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  without  distinction  of  race,  sex,  language 
or  religion,  by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  To  realise  this  purpose  the  Organisation  will: 

(a)  collaborate  in  the  work  of  advancing  the  mutual 


knowledge  and  understanding  of  peoples,  through  all 
means  of  mass  communication  and  to  that  end  recom¬ 
mend  such  international  agreements  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  promote  the  free  flow  of  ideas  by  word  and 
image; 

(b)  give  fresh  impulse  to  popular  education  and  to 
the  spread  of  culture; 

by  collaborating  with  Members,  at  their  request,  in 
the  development  of  educational  activities; 
by  instituting  collaboration  among  the  nations  to 
advance  the  ideal  of  equality  of  educational  op¬ 
portunity  without  regard  to  race,  sex  or  any  dis¬ 
tinctions,  economic  or  social; 
by  suggesting  educational  methods  best  suited  to 
prepare  the  children  of  the  world  for  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  freedom; 

(c)  maintain,  increase  and  diffuse  knowledge; 

by  assuring  the  conservation  and  protection  of  the 
world’s  inheritance  of  books,  works  of  art  and 
monuments  of  history  and  science,  and  recom¬ 
mending  to  the  nations  concerned  the  necessary 
international  conventions; 

by  encouraging  cooperation  among  the  nations 
in  all  branches  of  intellectual  activity,  including 
the  international  exchange  of  persons  active  in  the 
fields  of  education,  science  and  culture  and  the 
exchange  of  publications,  objects  of  artistic  and 
scientific  interest  and  other  materials  of  informa¬ 
tion; 

by  initiating  methods  of  international  cooperation 
calculated  to  give  the  people  of  all  countries  access 
to  the  printed  and  published  materials  produced 
by  any  of  them. 

3.  With  a  view  to  preserving  the  independence,  in¬ 
tegrity  and  fruitful  diversity  of  the  cultures  and  educa¬ 
tional  systems  of  the  States  Members  of  this  Organisa¬ 
tion,  the  Organisation  is  prohibited  from  intervening 
in  matters  which  are  essentially  within  their  domestic 
jurisdiction. 

ARTICLE  II 
Membership 

1.  Membership  of  the  United  Nations  Organisation 
shall  carry  with  it  the  right  to  membership  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organisation. 

2.  Subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  this  Organisation  and  the  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganisation,  approved  pursuant  to  Article  X  of  this 
Constitution,  States  not  members  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Organisation  may  be  admitted  to  membership  of 
the  Organisation,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board,  by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference. 

3.  Members  of  the  Organisation  which  are  suspend¬ 
ed  from  the  exercise  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
membership  of  the  United  Nations  Organisation  shall, 
upon  the  request  of  the  latter,  be  suspended  from  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  this  Organisation. 
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4.  Members  of  the  Organisation  which  are  expelled 
from  the  United  Nations  Organisation  shall  auto¬ 
matically  cease  to  be  members  of  this  Organisation. 

ARTICLE  III 
Organs 

The  Organisation  shall  include  a  General  Confer¬ 
ence,  an  Executive  Board  and  a  Secretariat. 

ARTICLE  IV 
The  General  Conference 

A.  COMPOSITION 

t.  The  General  Conference  shall  consist  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  States  Members  of  the  Organisation. 
The  Government  of  each  Member  State  shall  appoint 
not  more  than  five  delegates,  who  shall  be  selected 
after  consultation  with  the  National  Commission,  if 
established,  or  with  educational,  scientific  and  cultural 
bodies. 

B.  FUNCTIONS 

2.  The  General  Conference  shall  determine  the 
policies  and  the  main  lines  of  work  of  the  Organisa¬ 
tion.  It  shall  take  decisions  on  programmes  drawn  up 
by  the  Executive  Board. 

3.  The  General  Conference  shall,  when  it  deems 
it  desirable,  summon  international  conferences  on  edu¬ 
cation,  the  sciences  and  humanities  and  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  knowledge. 

4.  The  General  Conference  shall,  in  adopting  pro¬ 
posals  for  submission  to  the  Member  States,  distin¬ 
guish  between  recommendations  and  international 
conventions  submitted  for  their  approval.  In  the 
former  case  a  majority  vote  shall  suffice;  in  the  latter 
case  a  two-thirds  majority  shall  be  required.  Each  of 
the  Member  States  shall  submit  recommendations  or 
conventions  to  its  competent  authorities  within  a 
period  of  one  year  from  the  close  of  the  session  of  the 
General  Conference  at  which  they  were  adopted. 

5.  The  General  Conference  shall  advise  the  United 
Nations  Organisation  on  the  educational,  scientific  and 
cultural  aspects  of  matters  of  concern  to  the  latter,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  and  procedure  agreed  upon 
between  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  two  Or¬ 
ganisations. 

6.  The  General  Conference  shall  receive  and  consid¬ 
er  the  reports  submitted  periodically  by  Member  States 
as  provided  by  Article  VIII. 

7.  The  General  Conference  shall  elect  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Board  and,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Board,  shall  appoint  the  Director-General. 

C.  VOTING 

8.  Each  Member  State  shall  have  one  vote  in  the 
General  Conference.  Decisions  shall  be  made  by  a 
simple  majority  except  in  cases  in  which  a  two-thirds 
majority  is  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  Consti¬ 
tution.  A  majority  shall  be  a  majority  of  the  Members 
present  and  voting. 

D.  PROCEDURE 

9.  The  General  Conference  shall  meet  annually  in 
ordinary  session;  it  may  meet  in  extraordinary  session 
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on  the  call  of  the  Executive  Board.  At  each  session  the 
location  of  its  next  session  shall  be  designated  by  the 
General  Conference  and  shall  vary  from  year  to  year. 

10.  The  General  Conference  shall,  at  each  session 
elect  a  President  and  other  officers  and  adopt  rules  of 
procedure. 

11.  The  General  Conference  shall  set  up  special 
and  technical  committees  and  such  other  subordinate 
bodies  as  may  be  necessary  for  its  purposes. 

12.  The  General  Conference  shall  cause  arrange¬ 
ments  to  be  made  for  public  access  to  meetings,  subjea 
to  such  regulations  as  it  shall  prescribe. 

E.  OBSERVERS 

13.  The  General  Conference,  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Board  and  by  a  two-thirds  major¬ 
ity  jnay,  subject  to  its  rules  of  procedure,  invite  as 
observers  at  specified  sessions  of  the  Conference  or  of 
its  commissions  representatives  of  international  organ¬ 
isations,  such  as  those  referred  to  in  Article  XI,  para¬ 
graph  4. 

ARTICLE  V 
Executive  Board 

A.  COMPOSITION 

1.  The  Executive  Board  shall  consist  of  eighteen 
members  elected  by  the  General  Conference  from 
among  the  delegates  appointed  by  the  Member  States, 
together  with  the  President  of  the  Conference  who 
shall  sit  ex  officio  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

2.  In  electing  the  members  of  the  Executive  Board 
the  General  Conference  shall  endeavour  to  include 
persons  competent  in  the  arts,  the  humanities,  the  sd- 
ences,  education  and  the  diffusion  of  ideas,  and  quali¬ 
fied  by  their  experience  and  capacity  to  fulfill  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  executive  duties  of  the  Board.  It  shall 
also  have  regard  to  the  diversity  of  cultures  and  a  bal¬ 
anced  geographical  distribution.  Not  more  than  one 
national  of  any  Member  State  shall  serve  on  the  Board 
at  any  one  time,  the  President  of  the  Conference  ex¬ 
cepted. 

3.  The  elected  members  of  the  Executive  Board 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  shall  be  im¬ 
mediately  eligible  for  a  second  time,  but  shall  not  serve 
consecutively  for  more  than  two  terms.  At  the  first 
election  eighteen  memliers  shall  be  elected  of  whom 
one  third  shall  retire  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  and 
one  third  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  order  of 
retirement  being  determined  immediately  after  the 
election  by  the  drawing  of  lots.  Thereafter  six  mem¬ 
bers  shall  be  elected  each  year. 

4.  In  the  event  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  one 
of  its  members,  the  Executive  Board  shall  appdmt, 
from  among  the  delegates  of  the  Member  State  con¬ 
cerned,  a  substitute,  who  shall  serve  until  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  General  Conference  which  shall  elect  a 
member  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

B.  FUNCTIONS 

5.  The  Executive  Board,  acting  under  the  authority 
of  the  General  Conference,  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  the  programme  adopted  by  the  Confer- 
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encc  and  shall  prepare  its  agenda  and  programme  of 
work. 

6.  The  Executive  Board  shall  recommend  to  the 
General  Conference  the  admission  of  new  Members 
to  the  Organisation. 

7.  Subject  to  decisions  of  the  General  Conference, 
the  Executive  Board  shall  adopt  its  own  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  It  shall  elect  its  officers  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

8.  The  Executive  Board  shall  meet  in  regular  ses¬ 
sion  at  least  twice  a  year  and  may  meet  in  special  ses¬ 
sion  if  convoked  by  the  Chairman  on  his  own  initia¬ 
tive  or  upon  the  request  of  six  members  of  the  Board. 

9.  The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  shall  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  General  Conference,  with  or  without  com¬ 
ment,  the  annual  report  of  the  Director-General  on  the 
activities  of  the  Organisation,  which  shall  have  been 
previously  submitted  to  the  Board. 

10.  The  Executive  Board  shall  make  all  necessary 
arrangements  to  consult  the  representatives  of  interna¬ 
tional  organisations  or  qualified  persons  concerned 
with  questions  within  its  competence. 

11.  The  members  of  the  Executive  Board  shall  ex¬ 
ercise  the  powers  delegated  to  them  by  the  General 
Conference  on  behalf  of  the  Conference  as  a  whole 
and  not  as  representatives  of  their  respective  Govern¬ 
ments. 

ARTICLE  VI 
Secretariat 

1.  The  Secretariat  shall  consist  of  a  Director-Gen¬ 
eral  and  such  staff  as  may  be  required. 

2.  The  Director-General  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Executive  Board  and  appointed  by  the  General  Con¬ 
ference  for  a  period  of  six  years,  under  such  conditions 
as  the  Conference  may  approve,  and  shall  be  eligible 
for  re-appointment.  He  shall  be  the  chief  administra¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  Organisation. 

3.  The  Director-General,  or  a  deputy  designated  by 
him,  shall  participate,  without  the  right  to  vote,  in  all 
meetings  of  the  General  Conference,  of  the  Executive 
Board,  and  of  the  committees  of  the  Organisation.  He 
shall  formulate  proposals  for  appropriate  action  by  the 
Conference  and  the  Board. 

4.  The  Director-General  shall  appoint  the  staff  of 
the  Secretariat  in  accordance  with  staff  regulations  to 
be  approved  by  the  General  Conference.  Subject  to  the 
paramount  consideration  of  securing  the  highest  stand¬ 
ards  of  integrity,  efficiency  and  technical  competence, 
appointment  to  the  staff  shall  be  on  as  wide  a  geo¬ 
graphical  basis  as  possible. 

5.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Director-General  and 
of  the  staff  shall  be  exclusively  international  in  char¬ 
acter.  In  the  discharge  of  their  duties  they  shall  not 
seek  or  receive  instructions  from  any  government  or 
from  any  authority  external  to  the  Organisation.  They 
shall  refrain  from  any  action  which  might  prejudice 
their  position  as  international  officials.  Each  State 
Member  of  the  Organisation  undertakes  to  respect  the 
international  character  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Director-General  and  the  staff,  and  not  to  seek  to  in¬ 
fluence  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 


6.  Nothing  in  this  Article  shall  preclude  the  Or¬ 
ganisation  from  entering  into  special  arrangements 
within  the  United  Nations  Organisation  for  common 
services  and  staff  and  for  the  interchange  of  personnel. 

ARTICLE  Vn 
National  Co-operating  Bodies 

1.  Each  Member  State  shall  make  such  arrange¬ 
ments  as  suit  its  particular  conditions  for  the  purpose 
of  associating  its  principal  bodies  interested  in  educa¬ 
tional,  scientific  and  cultural  matters  with  the  work 
of  the  Organisation,  preferably  by  the  formation  of  a 
National  Commission  broadly  representative  of  the 
Government  and  such  bodies. 

2.  National  Commissions  or  national  co-operating 
bodies,  where  they  exist,  shall  act  in  an  advisory  capa¬ 
city  to  their  respective  delegations  to  the  General  Con¬ 
ference  and  to  their  Governments  in  matters  relating 
to  the  Organisation  and  shall  function  as  agencies  of 
liaison  in  all  matters  of  interest  to  it. 

3.  The  Organisation  may,  on  the  request  of  a  Mem¬ 
ber  State,  delegate,  either  temporarily  or  permanently, 
a  member  of  its  Secretariat  to  serve  on  the  National 
Commission  of  that  State,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  work. 

ARTICLE  VIII 
Reports  by  Member  States 

Each  Member  State  shall  report  periodically  to  the 
Organisation,  in  a  manner  to  be  determined  by  the 
General  Conference,  on  its  laws,  regulations  and  sta¬ 
tistics  relating  to  educational,  scientific  and  cultural 
life  and  institutions,  and  on  the  action  taken  upon  the 
recommendations  and  conventions  referred  to  in  Ar¬ 
ticle  IV,  paragraph  4. 

ARTICLE  IX 
Budget 

1.  The  budget  shall  be  administered  by  the  Organ¬ 
isation. 

2.  The  General  Conference  shall  approve  and  give 
final  effect  to  the  budget  and  to  the  apportionment  of 
financial  responsibility  among  the  States  Members  of 
the  Organisation  subject  to  such  arrangement  with 
the  United  Nations  as  may  be  provided  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  be  entered  into  pursuant  to  Article  X. 

3.  The  Director-General,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Board,  may  receive  gifts,  bequests,  and 
subventions  directly  from  governments,  public  and 
private  institutions,  associations  and  private  persons. 

ARTICLE  X 

Relations  with  the  United  Nations  Organisation 

This  Organisation  shall  be  brought  into  relation 
with  the  United  Nations  Organisation,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  as  one  of  the  specialised  agencies  referred 
to  in  Article  57  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  relationship  shall  be  effected  through  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  United  Nations  Organisation  under 
Article  63  of  the  Charter,  which  agreement  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General  Conference  of 
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this  Organisation.  The  agreement  shall  provide  for 
effective  co-operation  between  the  two  Organisations 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  common  purposes,  and  at  the 
same  time  shall  recognise  the  autonomy  of  this  Or- 
anisation,  within  the  fields  of  its  competence  as  de* 
ned  in  this  Constitution.  Such  agreement  may,  among 
other  matters,  provide  for  the  approval  and  financing 
of  the  budget  of  the  Organisation  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE  XI 

Relations  with  other  specialised  international 
Organisations  and  agencies 

1.  This  Organisation  may  co-operate  with  other 
specialised  inter-governmental  organisations  and  agen¬ 
cies  whose  interests  and  activities  are  related  to  its 
purposes.  To  this  end  the  Director-General,  acting 
under  the  general  authority  of  the  Executive  Board, 
may  establish  effective  working  relationships  with 
such  organisations  and  agencies  and  establish  such 
joint  committees  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  effective 
co-operation.  Any  formal  arrangements  entered  into 
with  such  organisations  or  agencies  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Executive  Board. 

2.  Whenever  the  General  Conference  of  this  Or¬ 
ganisation  and  the  competent  authorities  of  any  other 
specialised  inter-governmental  organisations  or  agen¬ 
cies  whose  purposes  and  functions  lie  within  the  com¬ 
petence  of  this  Organisation,  deem  it  desirable  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  transfer  of  their  resources  and  activities  to  this 
Organisation,  the  Director-General,  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Conference,  may  enter  into  mutually 
acceptable  arrangements  for  this  purpose. 

3.  This  Organisation  may  make  appropriate  ar¬ 
rangements  with  other  inter-governmental  organisa¬ 
tions  for  reciprocal  representation  at  meetings. 

4.  The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organisation  may  make  suitable  arrange¬ 
ments  for  consultation  and  co-operation  with  non¬ 
governmental  international  organisations  concerned 
with  matters  within  its  competence,  and  may  invite 
them  to  undertake  specific  tasks.  Such  co-operation 
may  also  include  appropriate  participation  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  such  organisations  on  advisory  commit¬ 
tees  set  up  by  the  General  Conference. 

ARTICLE  XII 

Legal  status  of  the  Organisation 

The  provisions  of  Articles  104  and  105  of  the  Char¬ 
ter  of  the  United  Nations  Organisation  concerning 
the  legal  status  of  that  Organization,  its  privileges  and 
immunities  shall  apply  in  the  same  way  to  this  Or¬ 
ganisation. 

ARTICLE  XIII 
Amendments 

I.  Proposals  for  amendments  to  this  Constitution 


shall  become  effective  upon  receiving  the  approval 
of  the  General  Conference  by  a  two-thirds  majority; 
provided,  however,  that  those  amendments  which  in- 
volve  fundamental  alterations  in  the  aims  of  the  Or¬ 
ganisation  or  new  obligations  for  the  Metnber  States 
shall  require  subsequent  acceptance  on  the  p2rt  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Member  States  before ‘they  come  into 
force.  The  draft  texts  of  proposed  amendments  shall 
be  communicated  by  the  Director-General  to  the  Mem¬ 
ber  States  at  least  six  months  in  advance  of  their  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  General  Conference. 

2.  The  General  Conference  shall  have  power  to 
adopt  by  a  two-thirds  majority  rules  of  procedure  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Article. 

ARTICLE  XIV 
Interpretation 

1.  The  English  and  French  texts  of  this  Constitu¬ 
tion  shall  be  regarded  as  equally  authoritative. 

2.  Any  question  or  dispute  concerning  the  interpie- 
ration  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  referred  for  deter¬ 
mination  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  or  to  an 
arbitral  tribunal,  as  the  General  Conference  may  At- 
termine  under  its  rules  of  procedure. 

ARTICLE  XV 

Entry  into  force 

1.  This  Constitution  shall  be  subject  to  acceptance. 
The  instruments  of  acceptance  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  This  Constitution  shall  remain  open  for  signa¬ 
ture  in  the  archives  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Signature  may  take  place  either  before  or 
after  the  deposit  of  the  instrument  of  acceptance.  No 
acceptance  shall  be  valid  unless  preceded  or  followed 
by  signature. 

3.  This  Constitution  shall  come  into  force  when  it 
has  been  accepted  by  twenty  of  its  signatories.  Sub» 
quent  acceptances  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
inform  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  of  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  all  instruments  of  acceptance  and  of  the  date 
on  which  the  Constitution  comes  into  force  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  preceding  paragraph. 

In  faith  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly  authorised 
to  that  effect,  have  signed  this  Constitution  in  the 
English  and  French  languages,  both  texts  beii^ 
equally  authentic. 

Done  in  London  the  sixteenth  day  of  November, 
1945  in  a  single  copy,  in  the  English  and  French  laa- 
guages,  of  which  certified  copies  will  be  communicated 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
Governments  of  all  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations. 


